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Che Lamp 


The red light bleams in the chancel tall 
Where the golden lamp swings high— 

While the eerie shadows rise and fall 
Darkly—The moments fly. 


The night’s dark veil can hold no fear 
In the lamp-light’s flickering glow. 

And the peace of the Heavenly Host is near 
Somehow—One feels it so. 


The shadowy hands of the night are stirred 
And the watcher’s head doth bow. 

As the silence sleeps still the prayer is heard 
Softly—Each heart knows how. 


The waiting Guest on the Altar sits 
As he did in the days of yore— 

While the red-gold beam of the lamp-light flits 
Gently—Till night is o’er. 


The prayer of the weary heart goes on 
As the Guest inclines to hear. 

And a sinner’s load of grief is gone 
Once more—The light burns clear. 


The old time Faith they’d tear apart, 
“There is no God;” they cry. 
But the lamp still burns for each noble heart 
Brightly—We all know why. 
Brother Reginald, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
A HESITATING ANSWER 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


When Father Timothy Casey came down stairs in response to a sum- 
mons that he “was wanted in the parlor,” he found there five of those 
bright, neat, good girls that every parish in America is so proud of. 

“Father, Father,’ Francie was already sputtering before he had 
reached the lowest step, “we want to bless—to get blessed—” 

Here Madeleine, whose tongue was not quite so prone to outrun 
her mind, came to the rescue with: 

“To have you bless a rosary.” 

He looked from one to the other for the article mentioned, but it 
was May Belle who came demurely from the background with one of 
those dazzling creations in glass rubies and imitation gold which any 
girl would be glad to find accidentally (!) entangled in the powder 
puff which she draws out of her vanity box. 

“Tsn’t it beau-u-tiful!” Francie enthused. 

“Tt certainly is,” returned the priest; “but as a rosary is primarily 
intended for piety, not beauty, I think you girls would have done better 
to purchase, each an inexpensive rosary, instead of pooling your funds 
and going in for this cooperative bargaining.” 

“Oh, Father, this is not a joint possession,” laughed Madeleine 
(Madeleine worked in a law office) ; “it is May Belle’s. I have a rosary 
of my own.” 

“So have I,” added Francie. “At least, I had one. But last Satur- 
day night, when you gave me the rosary for a penance, I looked high 
and low for it, and at last I had to borrow mamma’s.” 

Since five strong, able-bodied girls are hardly required to carry one 
little rosary to the priest’s parlor, Father Casey surmised that they had 
something else on their minds. As the quickest way to bring them to 
the question, he made a pretense of going. 

“Here, May Belle, is your rosary, blessed with all the blessings I 
can put on it. Now run over to the church, like a good child, and say 
a decade for your poor old pastor.” And he turned toward the stairs. 

“Listen, Father,” Francie was spokesman again, “I wanted to know 
—we'd like to ask a question.” 
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“You girls are always asking questions. I only wish you would pay 
more attention to the answers.” 

“But this is serious.” 

“So much the better. It is a comfort to see you serious for once.” 

“Father, can you—is it all right to—to keep company with a non- 
Catholic ?” 

“Ah,” cried the priest, “and so that’s it. I saw the young dandy 
with the eye glass and the London accent sauntering about the neigh- 
borhood, and I conjectured that you girls would be losing your foolish 
bobbed heads over him.” 

“Oh, that dumb bell! He doesn’t mean anything to we girls,” ex- 
claimed Francie. 

“T should say not,” corroborated Madeleine. 

“T see. Well, I’m glad to know that you are indifferent to his 
charms—only—only you have a queer way of showing it.” 

“When you know a person, you have to treat him civil, don’t you? 
But, Father, is it right to keep company with a non-Catholic, I mean?” 

“No, it is not right to marry a non-Catholic. It is not fair to your- 
self; it is not fair to him. To live together in harmony and mutual 
helpfulness, husband and wife ought to agree on that most important of 
all questions, religious belief, or what is necessary to save one’s immor- 
tal soul.” 

“But, Father, I didn’t ask about marrying a non-Catholic; I asked 
about keeping company with a non-Catholic.” 

“Company keeping is never right if it is carried on in the wrong 
way.” 

“Well, I don’t mean the wrong way—whatever that is—I mean the 
right way.” 

“T see.” 

“Ts that right?” 

Father Casey reflected a moment, then asked: 

“Do you mean steady company keeping or just occasional visits and 
the like?” 

“T mean real, honest-to-goodness, full sized company keeping.” 

“Tt is not right to keep steady company with any young man, be he 
Catholic or non-Catholic, just for fun. About the only reason that can 
justify such close association with a person of the opposite sex is the 
intention of marrying him if, after a reasonable courtship, he is found 
congenial and satisfactory.” 
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“Then, would you say it is all right to keep company with a non- 
Catholic ?” 

“With a Protestant, you mean?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Or an infidel?” 

“Ye-yes.” 

“Or a Free Mason?” 

“Well, maybe a Free Mason, too.” 

“Or a Kluxer?” 

“Oh, goodness, no. I mean a nice young man.” 

“A nice young man. Now let us suppose the Kluxer should look 
as nice and talk as nice and sing as nice and dance as nice as any 
Catholic boy you know—wouldn’t he qualify as ‘a nice young man’ ?” 

“Just an ordinary nice, non-Catholic boy that isn’t a Kluxer or a 
Mason or a real infidel, and thinks Catholics are all right, even though 
he isn’t one himself. Would it be right to keep company with him?” 

“You mean a man who thinks all Catholics are all right?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Such a man would be a fool. Anybody that has any sense knows 
that all Catholics are not all right.” 

“Ah, Father, you are just teasing,” and Francie began to pout. 
“You understand well enough what I mean, only I don’t know just how 
to say it.” 

“Perhaps you are trying to describe an individual who, though not 
a Catholic himself, thinks that the Catholic religion is all right.” 

“Yes, Father, that’s it. That is what I was trying to say.” 

“Then I suppose you hold that it would not be right to keep steady 
company with a non-Catholic unless he thought the Catholic religion 
all right. Do all agree to this?” 

“Yes, Father.” The answer was unanimous. 

“And how would you know whether such were his sentiments ?” 

“T’d ask him.” 

“If he said, ‘Yes,’ you would be quite satisfied?” 

The girls declared that they would, though some note of doubt was 
beginning to show in their voices. Put into words, the case did not have 
the simple, reasonable appeal they could have wished. 

“Look here, you foolish children,” chided the priest, “do you sup- 
pose that the young man, who wants to keep company with you, is 
going to tell you that he considers your religion crafty, immoral, super- 
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stitious? Let him believe that ever so firmly, are you so simple as to 
think that he will baldly proclaim it at the very outset and thus kill his 
chances of winning your affections? Don’t you think he would prefer 
to wait until you were married and settled down—or even until the 
time came to begin instructing your children—before telling you frankly 
that he wouldn’t have any Catholic mummery in his family? You might 
enjoy keeping company with a ‘nice non-Catholic boy’ who told you he 
‘thought the Catholic religion all right.’ You might grow to love him. 
You might marry him. -And then some fine day discover that he had, 
all along, been practically an infidel or a Mason or a Kluxer.” 

“If I kept company with a man long enough to marry him,” declared 
Madeleine, “I would know whether he was honest and truthful or not.” 

“Maybe you would, child, maybe you would. And then again, maybe 
you wouldn’t. Since the descendants of Adam and Eve first began 
marrying and giving in marriage, several hundred million women have 
thought the same and have afterward learned that they were mistaken. 
Perhaps you are shrewder than any of them, and perhaps you aren’t.” 

“Surely, Father,” said May Belle, who had been thinking hard, “we 
often meet a person who is so frank and honest in all matters, that 
we know he cannot be deliberately lying when he says he thinks the 
Catholic religion all right.” 

“Not deliberately lying, perhaps—no, not deliberately lying, neces- 
sarily, because deliberate lying means thinking one thing and saying the 
contrary. When a foolish girl asks a foolish boy offhand, ‘Don’t you 
think the Catholic religion is all right?’ and he answers offhand, ‘Sure,’ 
very often neither of them is thinking, and therefore there is no ques- 
tion of a deliberate lie. And by and by this foolish boy and this foolish 
girl think they want to get married, and they send out invitations and 
get a license. And when the foolish boy wants to have the judge finish 
up the job, the foolish girl suddenly remembers that she must insist 
on being married by the priest. The foolish boy says, Oh, all right, 
if it has to be, he’ll go through with it, and he goes with her to a man 
with a funny black dress and hears a lot about dispensations and in- 
dissolubility which is all Greek to him, and he signs some papers and 
things, without caring much what they mean, and he finally marries 
her. And the foolish girl, who didn’t have faith enough to make her 
religion a matter of prime importance before marriage, hasn’t backbone 
enough to stand up for it afterward. It strikes her foolish brain as 
somewhat of a surprise when he declares that divorce is quite respecta- 
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ble and race suicide the proper thing and that a lot of the things he 
has heard about Confession and purgatory are Gospel truth. But she 
drifts. Finally one more name is added to the long list of apostates 
from the faith. Or if, by some hook or crook, she hangs on herself, 
she rears children who, seeing their mother believing one thing and 
their father believing another thing, end up by believing nothing.” 

“Then it’s wrong to keep company with a non-Catholic?” 

“Tf it is done in that way, you can surely see that it is wrong.” 

“Well, what other way can we do it?” asked Francie. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” returned the priest, “but I can tell you 
how some good girls, who knew the value of their faith and the worth 
of their immortal souls, have done it. There was a girl in this parish 
last year, for instance. She met a young man who seemed to her a little 
more perfectly perfect than any young man she had ever known. He ap- 
peared to entertain like sentiments regarding her. Unfortunately it 
happened that he was not a Catholic. When it came to the point where 
he manifested the desire of keeping steady company with her, she told 
him that her religion meant more to her than anything else in the world 
and that she could not keep steady company with anybody that neither 
knew nor believed her religion. She would be delighted, though, she 
said, if he would investigate her religion and see what it really taught. 
She would keep company with him while he was doing the investigating. 
If, after making the investigation, he still wanted to keep company with 
her, despite the fact that she was a Catholic, she would tell him her 
decision. He agreed, which proved that he was an upright and serious- 
minded young man. And, being an upright and serious-minded young 
man, he soon began to enjoy going with her to the priest. He enjoyed 
it for a two-fold reason—because it was going with her, and because 
the priest told him things worth thinking about. Of course he did not 
agree, at least not in the beginning, with all the priest said, but he stated 
his difficulties frankly and found genuine pleasure in listening to the 
priest’s explanation. The outcome was—what the outcome must in- 
variably be when a sincere, humble, and unbiased mind investigates the 
Catholic religion—he became a Catholic. Now they are married and 
living the life of a model Catholic husband and wife.” 

“Then it is all right to keep company with a non-Catholic if he will 
go with you to the priest and listen to an explanation of the Catholic 
religion ?”’ queried Madeleine. 

“At least it turned out well in that instance,” said Father Casey. 
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A Little Empty Bottle 
EDDIE’S TRIP 
T.N., C.Ss.R. 


There it stood, shining and glistening in the clear June sunlight, 
like Eddie’s own eyes as he surveyed his treasure, a thing of splendid 
proportions, of unimaginable power, and of beautiful glossy paint— 
Eddie’s Ford. His own—his very own!—except that he hadn’t paid 
in full for it yet, nor would be able to for many moons. Purchased 
on the instalment plan, it was a case of “Pay as you go,” whether it 
goes or not. But nevertheless it was his—his to have and to hold until 
time did it part. 

What a sensation! The exquisite, unique thrill of owning one of 
the ten million that dot the plains and choke the streets of our fair 
land! And his friends, his pals, to whom he had bragged so much of 
the touring car he would buy, were all there to see this paragon of the 
automotive industry. And if they didn’t praise it above all the Fords 
that ever ran on four wheels (or less), and even passed disparaging 
remarks about his “Flivver,” it was all due to the demon of jealousy, 
of course. 

Eddie, who was only seventeen, and lived in a large manufacturing 
town in Michigan, had obtained the money for his new car by working 
after school hours throughout his High School course. His dad had 
helped him as generously as he could, and now, there it was, all his, 
every nut and screw and bolt and chug and wheeze and rattle. 

So Eddie planned a pleasure-trip for the following Sunday. He 
couldn’t drive it yet, but there was his friend, “Shove,” short for 
Chauffeur, so called because he had been driving cars as far back as 
he could remember. In fact he was inclined to think that his first go- 
cart had had a self-starter. He was a splendid driver; that is, as they 
understood it. Not that he didn’t take any chances, for then he wouldn’t 
have been any good at all. But in a pinch he could be relied upon. 
He’d sooner lose his life than his nerve. He was the acme of uncon- 
cern, and could run over an embankment without the tremor of an eye- 
lash, and over a cat with even greater nonchalance. So “Shove” topped 
the list of eligibles. 


But whom else should he invite? After as much deliberation as the 
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President would use in the choice of his cabinet, he finally selected 
these three—Doc, Ted and Phil. 

“Doc” saw the world through a pair of large tortoise-shell glasses ; 
hence the learned appellation that attached to him. He was easily the 
wisest-looking, and just as easily the dullest of the crowd. But he had 
handed Ed the biggest compliments on the looks of his new “speed- 
demon,” and therefore his election. Which goes to show that maybe 
he wasn’t so very dull after all. 

Then Ted. He was one of those cheerful, jovial, rollicking charac- 
ters that is usually picked in order to keep things lively. Ed feared 
to invite him at first, because Ted had the happy faculty of being able 
to rile him most successfully. He was sure to make funny remarks 
about the car, the owner of the car, its speed, and all the arrangements. 
But Ed really liked Ted, for he could take a joke as well as give one, 
and besides, the others would want him along. So Eddie prayed for 
the best and extended an “invite” to Ted. 

Lastly—and he is mentioned last purposely—to “complete” the party 
and “fill” the tonneau of the car, came Phil. From his youth he had 
had an uncontrollable tendency toward rotundity. He was chosen as 
ballast and to give the car a capacity test. He was to sit in the middle 
of the rear seat and keep Doc and Ted from bouncing around too much. 

The eventful Sunday morning dawned at last, and after spending 
a restless night and rising an hour before Mass—forty-five minutes 
earlier than usual—Eddie found himself in Church, ostensibly assisting 
at Mass. And it was there that something unusual happened—he got 
a distraction—that is, his mind so far wandered from the coming trip 
that he actually prayed. And the reason for his prayer was the remem- 
brance that Ted would be one of the party. 

Now Eddie had only one fault—besides many others—and that was, 
that he was irascible to the nth power. He had been trying for years 
to get that red-headed temper of his under control, and had made some 
progress. But he still had about nine-tenths of the way to go. So 
when he recalled the fact that he would be in the necessary and proxi- 
mate occasion of sin for some hours that day by reason of his nearness 
to Ted, he actually interrupted his meditations on the trip and said a 
little prayer: “Oh, Lord, help me this day, and every minute of it, 
that I may not lose my head.” He would have added something about 
his feet had he foreseen the events of the day. 
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At fifteen minutes before the appointed time, Eddie was at the 
garage, awaiting the appearance of Shove. And promptly at fifteen 
minutes after the appointed time, that worthy made his appearance. 
Eddie had phoned to his home only to hear that he was on his way. 
And he hadn’t hurried. It wasn’t in his makeup, and besides, he knew 
his importance. The others were to be picked up at their respective 
homes. 


Eddie strangled his rising ire as Shove looked things over, gas, 
oil, etc. 


“Couldn’t you have done that last night?” 


“T could, but I didn’t,” came the laconic reply. “I guess we’re all 
set,” he called, as he climbed in behind the wheel. At last they were 
started. 

Ted sat in front with Shove in order to be initiated into the mystic 
rites of managing a Ford. The engine coughed—the machine moved 
slowly toward the open door. No great ship, slipping from its stays 
into the sparkling deep, ever caused such a thrill of pride to builders 
and owners and spectators, as that gallant Ford caused in Eddie’s bosom 
as it sallied forth from the garage in quest of adventure. 

First they called for Doc, who was right on time, in fact had been 
waiting for them. 

Ted had been ready for twenty minutes, but made them honk a 
couple of times for him, to show them he wasn’t too anxious about 
going, and was used to having machines wait for him. 

But on arriving at Phil’s house and honking a dozen times, Phil’s 
mother came to the door. 

“Where’s Phil, Mrs. Curley?” called out Eddie sharply. 

“He’s in eating his breakfast. You see, he overslept this morning, 
as he always does, and had to go to the next Mass without breakfast. 
He’ll be out in a minute,” she lied pleasantly, as she closed the door. 

Eddie just checked himself as he was about to say something strong. 
He mustn’t start the day that way. He was going to keep his temper 
all day. The other three didn’t seem to be in any great hurry. But 
they didn’t know how closely he had mapped out the schedule for the 
day. They had left all the planning to him. He was going to give 
them a good time and had told them to bring their bathing-suits He 
himself had provided a nice picnic-lunch, and they were to be back for 
supper. He had figured on being at the Lake at a little after one; then 
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lunch, a swim, and start back at two-thirty. Of course he didn’t reckon 
on any mishaps or loss of time. It was a new car, and therefore must 
be at its best, he thought. And here was Phil, holding them up before 
they had even started! 

But like all good things, Phil’s breakfast came to an end. With- 
out a word of apology to anyone, he clambored into the car, incidentally 
scratching the paint with one unmanageable foot. 

“Be careful, please,” Eddie added as an afterthought. 

“Aw, don’t be so fussy; it'll soon look like a disabled tomato-can 
anyhow,” answered Phil, and with a sigh he settled back between Ted 
and Doc. And then they realized they were crowded. But too late! 

“Gee,” ejaculated Ted, “with full Phil here, we’re just filled full; 
you couldn’t get a railroad sandwich between us. We'll stick together 
all right. Let ’er rip!” 

With a derisive snort the gas-horse spurned the ground and pranced 
off. Now when a gas-horse prances, it’s not so bad; but when it 
pirouettes, your life insurance is as good as collected. 

Off at last! And only thirty-five minutes late! The good spirits 
of the others soon cheered Eddie, and he began to feel brighter. After 
all they could make up the time lost. 

“Speed ’er up a little, Shove,” suggested Ted; “let’s see what she 
can do.” 

“Who’s doin’ this, anyhow?” replied Shove. “You can’t run a new 
machine fast or you'll spoil it. She’s stiff yet, and you’re not s’posed 
to run her faster than twenty miles an hour for the first five hundred 
miles. After that you can go faster—if the Ford can.” 

“Why not skip the first five hundred miles now, and run them off 
some day when you have lots of time?’ queried Doc. 

“If I thought you meant that, I’d crush you,” said Phil, looking at 
Doc almost fiercely. 

“You're doing that anyhow,” replied Doc. 

On the whole, Ted behaved well, and was quite reserved in his re- 
marks about “our loud-squeaker” and “our traveling-tent,” as he irrev- 
erently nicknamed the Ford. Every time he spoke of it he gave it a 
novel title. So Eddie began to enjoy life again. But they were way 
behind schedule. A long detour on account of road-repairing, and a halt 
for a drink at a village drug store consumed some more precious time. 

“Don’t you think we’d better hurry?” asked Eddie, as they lingered 
lovingly over their sodas, enjoying the stretch of their legs. 
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“Aw, this is a pleasure trip, isn’t it?” returned Shove. “You're 
taking it too serious. Enjoy it, man. We'll get back all right; don’t 
worry about that.” 

They arrived at the Lake at just two-thirty, the time set by Eddie, 
but not by fate, for departure. The lunch took longer than he had 
anticipated, but they certainly did justice to it. There was nothing left 
but three sandwiches and a half dozen olives. They stretched out on 
the grass in the cool shade, feeling too satisfied with life in general to 
bother about anything. 

“Have enough to eat, Phil?” questioned Doc. 

“Almost! You left more than I thought you would.” 

“Don’t you fellows think we’d better be starting back?” from the 
worried Eddie. “It’s after three-fifteen now. Of course we'll have to 
let the swim go; it’s too late.” 

“Huh! What’s that?” spoke up Phil. “Nothing doing! What d’ye 
think we brought suits along for—to air them? I’m goin’ in.” 

“And I,” said Shove; “it’s the best part of the day, a nice cool dip. 
Come on, fellows; it'll only take a few minutes.” 

Eddie saw that to object would be useless, so he “clammed him- 
self,” as Ted suggested, and off they went, all but Eddie. He stood 
sentinel by his car to see to it that no one stole his tool-kit—two 
wrenches and a screw driver—and he didn’t care who knew the car 
was his. About every two minutes he consulted his time-piece, an 
Ingersoll, the Ford of the watches. Mentally he figured out how late 
they’d get back! At three-fifty he decided they had had enough of a 
swim, so he went to call them. 

“Tt’s almost four o’clock,” he shouted; “better get dressed.” 

“Water’s swell,” gurgled Phil, as he floated peacefully on his back. 
“Come on in, Ed, you don’t know what you’re missing.” 

“How do you like my new stroke?” asked Ted, as he swished a 
hand full of water over the placid Phil’s face, causing him to cough 
and splutter. 

“We'll be out in a minute,” said Doc reassuringly. 

Eddie walked away, trying his best to be calm. At four o’clock 
he returned. Doc and Shove were dressing, but the other two were still 
in the water. 

“If you fellows don’t get a wiggle on and come out right now, 
we'll leave without you,” he threatened. 
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“Go ahead and leave us,” replied the irrepressible Ted, “and we'll 
hire a ‘machine’ to take us back, and be home an hour before you.” 
He knew Shove would wait for them, and so he could afford to talk 
big. He and Phil probably had about a dollar and seventy-five cents 
between them. 

Eventually they dressed and ambled over to the Ford. Eddie was 
fussing and fuming in the front seat, and didn’t trust himself to speak. 
They left just at four-thirty, two hours later than schedule. 

“We'll go back by a different road, all right?” asked Shove. 

“T had intended to,” said Eddie, “but the way we came is shorter, 
isn’t it?” 

“Only a few yards,” said Shove glibly. Miles were composed of 
yards anyhow, weren’t they? 

“Sure, take us home by another road,” agreed Ted; “I don’t want 
to meet those limousines again that we passed on the way out. They 
might feel put out.” 

“You'll feel put out if you keep talking like that,” grunted Eddie 
half to himself. And then to Shove: “Do you know this road?” 

“Sure thing ; been along here twice recently.” “Recently” meant two 
years before to Shove. 

They were halted at a railroad crossing by a long freight; then they 
took the wrong road at a fork, simply because Shove wouldn’t look 
closely at the dusty signs, as he wanted Eddie to feel that he knew 
the road. They had to retrace their way for three-quarters of a mile 
as a result. The sun was drawing near the horizon and the air was 
getting cooler. But as Eddie pondered the incidents of the day, he kept 
sufficiently warm. It suddenly struck him that things were very quiet 
in the back seat, when on turning round, he beheld the last of the sand- 
wiches vanishing into Phil’s capacious orifice. They had divided the 
food equally between them in the rear, and had left Ed and Shove out 
in the cold. 

“You see,” apologized Doc to Eddie, “you weren’t in for the swim 
and we knew you weren’t hungry.” 

“What makes you think I’m not hungry?” queried Shove angrily. 

We decided you were too busy to eat,” announced Ted. 

“And anyhow, there were only three sandwiches left,” added Phil, 
and three divided by three saved the problem from fractions. We 
thought we’d do it quietly so as not to arouse your appetites.” 
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Shove muttered something under his breath about “doing all the 
work and getting least.” Eddie felt a sudden bond of sympathy with 
Shove; Shove was hot, too. That made three against two, instead of 
four to one. 

At six-thirty they were just half way home, when they espied that 
sign so dear to the hearts of all tourists: “Detour.” With a groan they 
turned off, and jounced and bounced their way along a lumpy, dusty, 
rutty dirt road, which had seen more traffic in the last two weeks of 
detour than in its whole previous existence. 

“Say, I’m famished,” suddenly broke out Shove; “that lunch was 
good, but a lunch is a lunch after all, and not a dinner.” 

“My stomach feels like an empty barrel,” sighed Phil. 

“Already?” asked Doc innocently. 

“Looks like one, too,” replied Ted. 

“We'll stop for some fodder at the first place we meet when we get 
back on the main road,” decided Eddie. 

It was dark as they drew up at one of those overgrown packing- 
cases, where refreshments for “man and machine” are doled out. 

“T’ll get the supplies, fellows,” said Eddie generously ; “just you wait 
here.” They willingly let him go—and pay for everything. He soon 
returned with some sandwiches. 

“Now as for the drinks, what’ll you have, Shove? And you?” and 
so with all of them, each ordering something different “just to get me 
mixed up,” Eddie reflected pleasantly. 

“When was this thing built, anyway?” asked Shove, as he sank his 
teeth into his sandwich. 

“Tl bet this is the identical sandwich that old King Tut lost his 
front tooth on,” remarked Ted. 

Meanwhile Eddie was inside, negotiating for the tonic. He refused 
to pay for the bottles, saying he would return them at once. The 
wizened, brigan-visaged old fellow who owned the establishment then 
tried to give him change for two dollars, after Eddie had given him 
five. It was only after much wrangling, and a threat on Eddie’s part 
to walk away with the whole confounded shebang, if he didn’t get his 
right change, that he won the battle. Then placing a couple of bottles 
under his left arm, a bottle in each hand, and a box of salty potato- 
chips under his right arm, he turned to leave. As he pushed the swing- 
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ing screen-door open, he turned for a parting word. That turn was 
fruitful in consequences. 

There happened to be a strip of wood about an inch high across 
the narrow door-sill. Eddie’s right foot struck against it forcibly, his 
right leg twined itself affectionately around the left as the ivy clings 
to the oak, and Eddie dove most ungracefully for the dusty roadway. 
Scientists tell us that, whenever a body falls to the ground, the earth 
moves up to meet it. Eddie felt that the earth had come up mighty 
fast and presented him with a powerful thump. The box of potato- 
chips was flattened against his chest, and the open bottles of varicolored 
tonic poured their contents in generous profusion over his nice, new, 
gray suit. 

His friends let out a roar of laughter. Angry before, he was trebly 
angry now. His face was the color of the cherry or blood-orange liquid 
he had just spilled, and to cap the climax, as he rose to his feet, he 
found himself in the full glare of the bright lights of a big limousine 
that had driven up behind his car for gas. Holding in his hands the 
half contents of the bottles, he muttered savagely: “Ain’t I the clumsy 
boob!” 

And a well dressed young lady, who had alighted from the other 
car with an elderly man, said in clear, silvery tones: “Yes, indeed.” 

Poor Eddie almost collapsed. The blood pounded in his neck and 
temples. How did he know that the girl was but answering her com- 
panion’s remark: “Isn’t that too bad!” Had he seen the look of com- 
passionate concern on her pretty face, he would have understood. But 
he didn’t. Here a girl, a pretty girl, too, had practically called him a 
boob before his laughing companions, the proprietor had tried to short- 
change him, and all this after a long, long day of harrowing anxiety 
and endless vexation! It was too much, entirely too much for human 
nature to bear, and as the girl entered the door, he took the bottles, one 
after the other, and hurled them into a thicket across the road. 

As he did so, Ted’s voice called out to him: “How did you enjoy 
the trip, Ed?” 

Another volley of laughter followed. Ed paused with the last bottle 
poised for its journey. He was tempted to toss it into the car. 

“Mighty well planned—better than ours,” added Shove. 

“Why didn’t you take us along with you on that trip?” chimed in 
Phil. “Well, we enjoyed it just the same.” 
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Eddie’s wrath was so great that he trembled. Just then the man 
and girl came out to have their supply of gas replenished. Eddie leaped 
into his seat, landing squarely on the sandwich he had left there. He 
was still holding the empty bottle. 

“Start the blamed thing,” he snarled at Shove. 

The engine thumped, the car moved slowly forward. Eddie was 
aware of the girl’s eyes upon him. He shot his foot over and stepped 
on the accelerator. With a roar the machine leaped ahead and would 
have climbed a wall across the road but for Shove’s quick hand. 

“You can do that all you like when you’re at the wheel yourself,” 
remarked Shove coolly, “but you leave your hands and feet off while 
I’m running it, or I'll quit and walk home. Understand?” 

Eddie said not a word in reply. The whole English language, the 
whole human language, didn’t contain expressions at all adequate to 
his feelings. But the trio in back had no mercy. 

“Didn’t we tell him to take things easy on a pleasure trip?” re- 
marked Doc. 

“T thought he had more than he could carry on that trip,” echoed 
Phil. 

“T’ll bet it was the best trip he ever took,” came from Ted. 

That was the last straw! Turning in his seat, he held up the bottle 
menacingly, while the few remaining drops in it trickled down his 
sleeve. 

“Tf you fellows don’t cut that out, I’ll—I’llI—I won’t be responsible 
for what I do. The next one that mentions the word “trip,” I’ll throw 
him out of the machine. And I mean it!” 

As he turned round again, Ted whispered to Phil in a voice too 
low for Eddie to hear: “That trip started with his feet, but I think it 
has gone to his head.” At which Phil nearly choked with suppressed 
laughing. 

Eddie sat there boiling. What a fool his temper had made of him! 
If he had only had self-control, none of these things would have hap- 
pened, or at least he would have been able to laugh them off. But now, 
the more he thought of his conduct, the hotter he waxed. 

The word “trip” had been discreetly dropped from the conversation 
in the rear seat, but something now took it’s place. A large car over- 
took them and passed them as if they had been going the other way. 

“Tsn’t that the car we saw at the filling station?” asked Doc. 
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“And in his best mimicking tones Ted replied: “Yes, indeed!” 

All laughed—except Eddie. He bit his lip and blushed, and was 
grateful for the friendly darkness that hid his scarlet cheeks. How 
they would “ride” him for his mishap! He’d never hear the end of it, 
he knew, for Ted would see to it that it never grew stale, and Ted 
could put artistic touches to a story, too. In fact, even now they were 
at it again. 

“Nice s-trip of road, isn’t it?” commented Doc. 

“Yes, indeed,” chorused Phil and Ted. 

“Nice place for a hold-up,” suggested Phil. 

And it was indeed. About a mile of road with dense woods on 
either hand, and there was no moon that night. It was almost eight 
o'clock and quite dark. Savagely Eddie almost wished there would be 
a hold-up. That would give them something else to talk about, and 
let his little escapade sink into oblivion. His mind was still occupied 
with such pleasant topics when, on rounding a bend in the road, they 
saw a car ahead stopped directly in the middle of the road. 

“Why didn’t that dubb pull in off the road?” grumbled Shove, as he 
swung out to the left. But as he did so, a masked man stepped into 
view with a gun pointed at them. Shove jammed on the brakes and 
they came to a dead stop with a lurch, just a few feet behind the other 
car. And then, in the midst of his bewilderment, Eddie noticed the 
passengers of the other car, a gray-haired man and a girl, standing by 
the roadside. 

“You're just in time, folks. Come across with the valuables, and 
make it snappy.” They were so dazed that no one stirred. “Come 
across there, you.” And he poked the gun in Eddie’s face. 

So Eddie unloaded his Ingersoll, his wallet, and his loose change 
into the waiting palm. Then Shove was relieved of his wealth, and 
the gun-demonstrator moved to the other three. He was on the right 
of the Ford and his pal on the left of the car ahead, covering the former 
passengers. 

As Eddie had reached into his pants pocket for his money, he had 
felt something short, cylindrical and hard on the seat beside him. It 
was the tonic bottle, the sole survivor of his trip. A desperate idea 
flashed into his mind. Why not? But how about the fellow ahead? 
Oh, if he could only do it, he’d redeem himself, even in the girl’s eyes. 
The hold-up had cooled him a trifle, but now, he thought, the chagrin 
of both incident would be his. 
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“All right back there?” called the man in front gruffly. 

“All O. K.,” said his partner, as he tucked Phil’s new gold watch 
into his pocket. ‘Not much doin’; only chicken feed!” 

At the word “all right,” his companion stepped into the machine 
ahead and started the engine. 

“T’ll risk it,” Ed decided desperately, and as the masked man turned 
to rejoin his pal, with a quick motion he raised the bottle and brought 
it down heavily on his head. He crumpled up as if shot. Eddie slipped 
from the car, pulled his cap down over his eyes and hurried to the car 
in front. It was a bold move, but there was no backing out now. 

“Hurry up, you boob,” said the man at the wheel, as he bent over 
to reach the brake. 

“All right,” growled Eddie, as he stepped through the door. And 
with a thud the bottle crashed down on the bandit’s head. He sagged 
forward over the wheel, and the car started forward. Eddie knew just 
enough to guess where the spark was and shut it off. Then he sat back 
in the seat, pale and shaking, and beginning to realize, for the first 
time, the awful risk he had taken. The whole thing had taken place in 
about a minute. 

“All right, I got him,” he shouted back to his companions as he 
dragged the limp figure out onto the road. The others hurried forward. 
The two from the other car had no idea of what had happened, so 
Eddie explained as modestly as possible. 

“Tt’s all right now. I—that is, we just finished the one in back, and 
I came up to get this one. They’re both out of commission now, so— 
I guess this is your car again.” 

What a hubbub followed! Every one was talking and asking ques- 
tions and not waiting for an answer. But they finally stowed the two 
robbers, tied up with Weed chains, in the tonneau of the big car, where 
Eddie undertook to watch over their welfare, bottle in hand. The girl 
sat in front with her father, for such he proved to be. The other four 
trailed along in the Ford. Eddie explained, as well as he could, how 
the whole thing happened, and, of course, he had to speak loud so that 
the father could hear him—naturally. 

Arriving at the next town, they found the police force on his front 
porch, with his stocking feet on the railing, and to him they handed 
over the two knights of the gun. The police force phoned the whole 
story to the city papers at once, filling in details from his own imagina- 
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tion. But the bottle figured largely in the account, the good constable 
taking it for granted that it was a beer bottle. 

The gentleman was profuse in his thanks to Eddie for his brave 
act, and the young lady thanked him, too. They took Eddie’s address 
and went their way, promising to appear for the trial of the prisoners 
and to see Eddie again. 

Eddie rejoined his friends in his own machine. He had evidently 
put them far in the shade, and they knew it, but they weren’t the kind 
of fellows to be small or mean. If they could drive a man mad with 
their bantering, when he made a blunder, they could also give him his 
due when he scored a success. One of them had phoned to Eddie’s 
father from the town, asking him to assure their folks that they were 
all right, and telling him that Eddie would have all the details of the 
“trip” for them when he arrived home. 

And what a time they had of it the few remaining miles! It was 
then that they explained to Eddie the reason for the girl’s “Yes, in- 
deed,” for Doc’s sharp ear had caught the man’s remark. 


“Eddie,” spoke up Ted after a thoughtful pause, “it seems to me 
you owe us a deep debt of gratitude. If it weren’t for us you wouldn’t 
have been so late and you wouldn’t have gotten so blazing hot at your 
spill. Hence you wouldn’t have had that bottle and you wouldn’t have 
made a hero out of yourself. Therefore in the final analysis, we de- 
serve a lot of credit.” 

“You sure do,” returned Eddie; “you have no idea how confound- 
edly grateful I feel to all of you. I’d like to send the four of you for 
a life-long vacation at Fort Leavenworth. You're like the ‘flu,’ that 
saved a condemned prisoner from the chair by killing him in prison.” 

And didn’t they have a few things to talk about when they sat down, 
excited and hungry, to a cold supper, with the family around for an 
audience? Surely the story didn’t shrink in the telling. 

The first thing Eddie’s father asked him was: “Well, son, how 
did you enjoy your trip?” And it wasn’t until twenty minutes later, 
when the story was out, that he realized why Eddie blushed and stam- 
mered at his innocent question. 

Before Eddie had finished his supper, a couple of reporters were 
there seeking an interview. Eddie graciously granted them an audience, 
and gave them all the details of the hold-up. He didn’t, however, 
explain the presence of the bottle in the car, and he prayed that the 
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others wouldn’t be interviewed. The next morning’s papers featured 
the story with substantially correct details, and Eddie’s car became 
famous at once. 

And the girl? Did Eddie marry her and did they then live happy 
ever after? Sad to relate, no such thing happened. He never saw her 
again, only her father appearing as witness against the hold-up men. 
But her father, hearing of Eddie’s indebtedness for his new car, pre- 
sented him with a check that enabled him to pay the balance on his 
Rolls Royce, buy a natty new suit, and still have a little money left “for 
some more trips,” as Ted remarked. 

“So you see,” crowed Eddie triumphantly to his friends, “it wasn’t 
a purely pleasure trip after all.” 

Visitors to Eddie’s room since that time are often startled at a very 
unique curio in the center of the mantelpiece over the fireplace. And 
if they are inquisitive, they are liable to hear a really unusual story. 
For the object that attracts attention is nothing more or less than a 
small, empty tonic bottle, bearing a large, decorated label, on which is 
printed in fancy script the words: “Souvenir of Eddie’s Trip.” 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 





Mons. Jean Joseph Allemand, as a priest of Marseilles, consecrated 
his whole life to the Apostolate for Youth and did wonderful work. 

As a boy of nine years, he lost his sight completely. No cure, no 
efforts availed. His parents, fearing that some hurt might come to 
their blind child always kept him at home. 

“Take me to Mass,” he pleaded again and again, “and I shall see.” 

His parents promised, but kept on deferring the fulfillment of their 
promise. At last, one day, his godmother said to him: 

“Joseph, we will make a novena together and then I shall take you 
to Mass.” 

On the last day of the novena, she took the boy with her to church. 
He showed a devotion hardly to be expected from a boy of his years, 
and earnestly prayed that his sight might be restored. 

Of a sudden, the tiny bell tinkled to announce the Elevation. In- 
stinctively the boy raised his head and saw the host, the priest, the 
altar. 


“My God!” he cried, “what a grace Thou hast bestowed on me! 
I can see again!” 
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The Student Abroad 
WHEN PLEASURE and STUDY COMBINE 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


One of the attractions which gives a pageant its power to draw an 
audience and consequently to fill the coffers of the box-office, is the 
glamor of its color, the fantastically beautiful in line and hue, in exotic 
scenic effect and raiment. Note the advertisements, then watch the 
traffic officers assemble before the evening rush. Whatever the motives 
beneath it all, whatever the personal desire such a display answers, 
certain it is that there is enough of the child left in us after the passing 
of the years to make us delight in the things that are physically bright 
and colorful as well as intellectually beautiful. 


In making another visit to the Vatican Missionary Exhibit we begin 
with the section set aside for the missions of China; and our love of 
color, our interest in pageantry is stimulated at once. Again not an 
object has been placed here for the sake of mere display; there is none 
of the wonderful draping that ordinarily marks a “booth” at an exposi- 
tion. Yet, overhead, on the walls, all around us, the relics of paganism, 
replicas of temples, statues, works of art, together with the products of 
the mission schools, all combine to make the pavilion a place of dazzling 
beauty. Unfortunately, the Exhibition is open only in the day, the 
hours being from nine in the morning till about half an hour before the 
Ave Maria, or sundown in the evening. I use the term unfortunately 
in the sense that were the pavilions open in the evening, thus necessi- 
tating electric lighting, it would take but a little to make the place 
paradise. 


A case to the left as we enter displays a full assortment of utensils 
used in Chinese art; the brushes in particular would make the American 
artist’s eyes glisten. Every specimen is perfect; no matter what the 
diameter, the hair is always perfectly pointed. Cases of colors, crayons, 
etc., together with specimens of finished work, reveal the mechanical 
secrets of the beautiful things from China which never fail to attract 
attention in America. 


Near by is a ceramic display nothing less than wonderful. Chinese 
motifs carried out in every detail with no attempt to “modernize” them. 
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All of this work is done by pupils under the supervision of the mis- 
sionaries. 

As usual, large, well printed photographs give a pictorial history of 
the missionary work done in that land; the difficulties encountered are 
much more vividly depicted by the merciless camera. One picture in 
particular is especially interesting in the testimony it gives of the prog- 
ress already made. It is a portrait of Msgr. Laurent Yang, Rector of 
the Cathedral at Canton. Not only a native priesthood is in the form- 
ing, but a native hierarchy. A promise in flesh and blood of what may 
be expected in the future, when China’s intellectuality and China’s spir- 
ituality touched by the spark of Christianity, have burst forth into flame. 

But the reminder of present obstacles is ever present; in another 
place, a giant statue of Buddha, in wood and gilt, stares hideously at 
the passersby; emblem of the enervating superstition which blunts the 
nation’s thinking and blocks its progress. 


Among the articles of handicraft, one chest stands out in beauty 
and in interest. Yet I have seen people, many of them, pass by barely 
noticing it. It is a magnificent specimen of carved camphor-wood. The 
cover and four sides are heavily carved; that is, they give the impres- 
sion of weight, for a complete incident from Chinese mythology has 
been told, as only Chinese art can tell it, in the five carvings. A placard 
gives the history. On the top, a certain banquet is shown, who or what 
were the deities implicated escaped my notice. But they are all there. 
The banquet hall is shown with the guests; also the room where prepa- 
rations were made for the banquet; also the garden from which the 
fruits were taken and the servants engaged in their tasks. It is hard 
to imagine such a combination of details in one picture, much more in 
a carving ; but remember, Chinese artistic ideas are not the same as ours. 
Perspective is based on importance, not on relative position in reality. 
The banquet hall, therefore, fills the center of the cover; the garden, 
with trees shown in full, take up the rest of the space. The prominent 
persons in the story are somewhat large; the others smaller. Around 
the border is a series of Chinese ornamental detail. Not a flaw in execu- 
tion; every detail finished with the greatest care and skill. A ticket 
attached to the specimen tells us that the work took two years. We 
believe it. 


On either end, four Chinese heroes are shown in combat with a 
huge dragon. The expression on the faces of the men is interesting; 
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but the faithful delineation of the details of the dragon must arouse 
admiration. Seeing our interest, a missionary comes over to us and 
leads us to other specimens of the same type. A wonderful writing 
desk of the same material, with a high back magnificently carved, but 
with the desk-drawers opening out from the sides, away from the writer 
and not toward him as they do in American products of the kind, and 
with every pigeon-hole ornamented in the same unique fashion as the 
back, together with a desk chair made to match the desk, show some 
of the possibilities of Chinese art once it begins to develop and make 
its influence felt in the commercial world. 

Farther on, the Chinese room is shown, with a full set of furniture 
of the same material and carved in the same fashion. Examine each 
specimen separately, check the details; ever the same fidelity to detail 
and to the design adopted. 

These specimens had been tinted black. Another chest of the same 
material is shown in which the carved cover has been touched up with 
silver and gold gilt. On paper, it reads like a description of a wooden 
crazy-quilt; in actuality, the hand of the Chinese master has produced 
an object of startling beauty. 


And the secret? Look above, and you read the names of the Society 
of Jesus, the Foreign Mission Society of Paris, and the Franciscans. 

There is such a wealth of valuable material in the Exhibit that even 
the Italian papers, which are following it closely, are just beginning to 
produce special articles treating of special details. Thus far, to the 
best of my knowledge, attention has not been particularly drawn to the 
splendid collection of Chinese coins on exhibition in this pavilion. They 
are arranged in chronological order; and a very interesting and de- 
cidedly illuminating study they make. Coins shaped like blades from 
the old-fashioned straight razors (but without the handle), coins shaped 
like the large brass baggage tags attached to a trunk in an American 
baggage room, coins shaped like the arrow heads found on the sites 
of old Indian settlements in America, small coins and large coins, but 
all of them with the same peculiar hole in the center as though they 
were designed to be strung on a cord; they tell of a nation which had 
a system of currency well defined when other “modern” nations were 
in diplomatic knee-pants. 

Then more color. Silks and laces, embroidery and specimens of 
knitting, water coloring on silk; and vestments, copes and chasubles, fill 
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the next cases and make us think of the possibility of Chinese converts 
repaying their debt of gratitude to the nations who sent the message 
of the Gospel to them by sending missionaries of Ecclesiastical art back 
in turn to show how it can be done! Almost subconsciously we mur- 
mur, “Ah, the work of the Sisters.” We are correct and incorrect, for 
the work was done by Chinese pupils under the tutelage of the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Mary. Being students, the work of the class room 
appeals to us, and we linger here a while. In a case are some Latin 
exercises made by some of the boys in a school conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers. Facing us is a very interesting essay written by a Chinese boy 
on a not very easy topic in Scholastic Psychology. Below some cases 
and almost out of sight are some very fine crayon drawings by Chinese 
pupils. And in one case, the portrait, a photograph, which served as 
a model, is attached to the work, and the likeness in crayon is perfect. 
This was by a pupil of the Sisters. 

And the “human interest element” that novelists often refer to, is 
not lacking. In one case is the gorgeous bridal dress. The best of it 
is, arms and neck and length did not have to be sacrificed to produce 
beauty. But there is the mud to be avoided! Not so in China, evidently, 
for near by is a replica of the dainty sedan chair in which the bride 
in all her splendor goes forth to the wedding. Whether the affair itself 
is of the Rainbow variety, or whether it takes place at “high noon,” is 
not stated. 

While we are mentioning a few details, remember that from left to 
right, from the rather narrow aisles to the wall of the pavilion, every 
inch of space is crowded with others of equally compelling interest. 
Before we cross to another section, our attention is called to another 
magnificent display of painted China. The center of interest here is 
a wonderful set of dishes bearing the Papal coat of arms, a present to 
the Holy Father. There is a large number of interesting objects from 
all parts of the world that were made not only to add interest and in- 
formation to the Mission Exhibit, but to be personal presents, testi- 
monials of love to the Holy Father from his distant children. And 
the realization of their significance is not the least inspiring feature of 
this gigantic act of love on the part of the faithful in the mission lands. 

Maryknoll has a very interesting “booth” all to itself. A Chinese 
temple “with all the trimmings” had been put up at auction by the 
President of China when the Republic was in dire need of funds, and 
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the missionaries took it. But an old missionary walking with me through 
this pavilion, remarked with a comical smile, “It couldn’t have cost 
much.” And then he naively added his explanation, “You know they 
haven’t got much!” Well, whatever the cost, it is interesting. Every 
detail is in position just as it was originally. On either side are charts 
with data and photographs giving information of Maryknoll in Korea 
and Maryknoll in China. 


Leaving “China,” we pause for a moment in the portico between 
the two sections of the pavilion. To one side, we look down on the 
famous Giardino Quadrata of the Vatican Gardens. Written in flowers 
and shrubbery is the Pope’s message of welcome to His guests of the 
Holy Year. Across the beautiful expanse of shrubbery rises the dome 
of St. Peter’s, in striking relief against a clear blue sky. It arrests you, 
it grips you. Only the dome itself is visible from this point and the 
line of trees below form a perfect lower border to the picture; the 
sky, clear and cloudless, provides the rest. Michael Angelo’s master- 
piece in marble and stone seems like a delicate drawing made on cloth 
of blue. It is majesty taken out of the abstract and made permanent 
in stone. On the other side, we look out over the house tops of a new 
section of Rome to the stately Monte Mario. Its green slopes rise 
gracefully against the heavens and glancing from one to the other, from 
the masterpiece of nature to the masterpiece of man, we may well won- 
der which deserves the palm. 


Our next objective brings us into another section of the earth, with 
different characteristics, different specimens on exhibition, but rendering 
testimony to the same motive and to the same results that have marked 
the work of the missionaries in other lands. Hawaii and the South Sea 
Islands, well known to the average American from the type of literature 
and music which has filled our markets for the past few years, naturally 
demand close study. Here there is a collection of antiques, idols, tools 
of native handicraft and the like that will make an ethnologist ask a 
guide for a chair and then make up his mind to go no further. Rich 
is the word they use to describe it. But for us who are not ethnologists, 
the story of Father Damien and his successors at Molokai will prove 
more interesting. Against a scenic background representing the barren 
rocky island and the Leper Colony, the host of relics of Father Damien 
are shown. The tools he used in building, the poor mantle he wore 
when visiting his patients, even the cane he used on his walks are there. 
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But again there is a touching detail which will most probably go un- 
noticed by the majority of visitors. I hope that the clerical visitors 
will not fail, however, to see and study the faded document in an old 
frame which bears the heroic priest’s order of the day. It is written 
in French, but it is easily made out. “Up at five—to the church and 
prayer and meditation till 6:30” on through the day with his breviary 
and his duties all carefully apportioned but at the same time with due 
allowance made for sudden changes in case of emergency. Near it 
framed in the folds of the old brown mantle is a picture of the hero 
taken just before he died. 

Below this picture is another showing the Fathers and Sisters who 
have taken up the work and carried it -on—even to a similar death. 
For another photograph shows one of the Sisters who died of the terri- 
ble disease, emulating her predecessor in everything, even in death. 
Martyrs of charity. 


Propped up against a wall outside the Pavilion devoted to Mesopo- 
tamia is a boat from the Tigris River, a type of the river boat in use 
for 4,000 years. Almost perfectly round, about two feet in depth and 
about nine or ten in diameter, it makes a clumsy craft and heavy, 
especially with the coat of tar that covers the floor inside. When one 
recalls the famous wash-tub races sometimes staged in carnivals and 
picnics, one marvels at the ingenuity which must have been exerted to 
keep such a vessel in its course across a river with a current. Be that 
as it may, it lends local color to the display inside, a series of compart- 
ments showing rooms with figures in costume, engaged in the ordinary 
duties of life in the Orient. And to lend some more local color, in fact 
to give it away gratis, a guard kindly puts an Arabic record on a phono- 
graph. Judging by the tone, it would make a good substitute for “Jazz.” 
If the missionaries ever have to listen to that music, then indeed is their 
cross heavy. 

The North Africa Pavilion is rich in photographs. But more at- 
tractive even than the pictures, and even more interesting than the 
crowded display of objects indigenous to the country, is the embroidery 
and tapestry work of the mission schools. The reason is, the pupils 
have been taught, not to borrow the artistic standards of other nations, 
but to develop their own. Consequently, we have modern specimens 
of this type of art, carried out along the lines peculiar to Egypt. The 
flat picture without perspective, specimens of which we usually see 
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within the first fifty pages of our ancient histories, is common, and de- 
cidedly beautiful. And the interest is heightened by the realization of 
what it means; it typifies the mode of the Church’s working throughout 
the ages. Christianity does not destroy, but builds up. It is not re- 
actionary but progressive. But the progress does not consist in supply- 
ing substitutes, but in developing the resources, intellectual and material, 
of the people in hand. Again, touched by the potent spark of Chris- 
tianity, Egypt’s art and Egypt’s civilization will yet astonish the world, 
as it once led the world centuries ago. 

Amidst a group of beautiful paintings hangs a frame containing the 
Magnificat translated into Hieroglyphics by G. Maspero and copied by 
the Sisters. Another magnificant wall-piece is a chart giving mission 
statistics, the decorative work being done in Egyptian style. Again, to 
show the state of affairs that was, some of the idols used by the pagans 
are on display. Hideous carvings in wood, devoid of beauty, mean- 
ingless. 

In the pavilion devoted to Central and West Africa, a heroic statue 
of the holy and zealous Cardinal Lavigerie dominates the display and 
sounds the keynote to its appreciation. 

In the very interesting assortment of native implements of agricul- 
ture, furniture of native homes, native pagan idols and the like, one 
case of specimens offers the usual striking contrast between the past 
and the present which we have seen elsewhere; only here it is different! 
Imagine a case of little statues in metal, all of them antique, all of them 
coming from Africa, but one a group of profane statues—art if you 
will—and the other decidedly sacred. A favorite subject is the story of 
Jonah and the whale; the story loses none of its graphic interest in the 
rendition in brass. One little group shows the prophet being tossed 
overboard; another shows the whale in the act of swallowing him. 
There is also a representation of the Good Shepherd. Several of the 
statues resemble representations of similar subjects found among the 
frescoes in the Roman Catacombs. 

Farther along in the same pavilion, we come to the display of the 
White Fathers in Africa. Being specially interested in this work, due 
to our visit to their monastery in Algiers, we are glad to find one of 
the missionaries on hand to explain the various details. And what a 
revelation it is! And such a mass of interesting and inspiring informa- 
tion. Fortunately, a letter direct from Algiers supplies me with direct 
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information, otherwise I could never have recalled all of it. As the 
data was sent for the readers of the Licuorran, I shall enclose it here. 

The White Fathers founded in 1868, by Cardinal Lavigerie, at pres- 
ent have 11 Vicariates Apostolic and 2 Prefectures, in a territory pos- 
sessing twenty millions of inhabitants. To take care of this part of 
the Lord’s vineyard there are in all 650 missionaries, among whom are 
four or five Americans. In addition to the Fathers, there are 250 Lay- 
brothers who aid in the building of schools, hospitals, etc., 400 White 
Sisters, who teach and nurse the sick, and 3,795 Negro Catechists. My 
correspondent writes: “An interesting feature of the missions in cen- 
tral Africa is the following: 42 Native priests and 265 Native nuns. 
They give complete satisfaction and are naturally more popular than 


> 


the ‘pale face’. 


The native priests are given the following training: a complete 
classical education, followed by two years of Philosophy, four years of 
Theology, two years of probation on the missions and two more years 
of Theology. In due time they are able to take into their own hands 
the entire care of a mission station. 

In the Seminary at Carthage, Africa, there are at present 125 stu- 
dents and in the Novitiate at Algiers, 58 Novices and aspirants. 


The Father in charge of their section of the Mission Exhibit con- 
firmed this data enthusiastically. Then he called my attention to an 
exhibit which, dollars to doughnuts, will be overlooked by the vast 
majority of visitors. It is a large book, well bound, and beautifully 
decorated in the style of mediaeval illumination, written in very good 
Latin by the negro students, which gives a complete history of the work 
of the Fathers among their countrymen. The Fathers consider this 
book the prize exhibit in their section, for it answers the often raised 
question as to whether the colored native is capable, that is, sufficiently 
intelligent to attain to the ideals held out by the priesthood and to bear 
satisfactorily its responsibilities. It seemed to me, an American, that 
between the beautifully written lines there was another message; a mes- 
sage already uttered by every word that fell from the pleading pen of 
Booker T. Washington; a message that has been reiterated by the zeal- 
ous Father Markoe, S. J.; a message that rises from the heart of every 
thinking colored man and must find a sympathetic echo in the heart 
of every true Catholic: ‘White folks, lead the way; but for God’s sake, 
give us a chance.” 
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In the next and last large section of this pavilion, the work done in 
the Belgian Congo is on display. Here the King of the Belgians co- 
operated with the missionaries in making the exhibit a worthy one. 
In the midst of the cases of interesting objects, instruments of labor, 
relics of the missions, objects from pagan homes and the like, there 
is a stand with a series of charts giving the statistics of the various 
orders. We turn naturally to that giving the data on the work of the 
Redemptorists. The Belgian Province has this field in its care, and 
since 1899 have reached the following rating: Prefecture Apostolic, 1; 
Priests on the mission, 30; Brothers, 20; Teaching Brothers, 10; Nuns, 
18; Christians, 15,465; Catechumens, 18,234. 


Leaving the sections devoted to the missions proper, we find our- 
selves back in the vicinity of the entrance to the grounds. But there 
is still much, ever so much to be seen and above all to be studied. To 
our left, separated from the rest of the pavilions, is the hall of medicine. 
Merely to walk through this hall is an education ; but to stop at each sub- 
section and study the vast amount of data given in pictures, statistics, 
and actual specimens—the latter grewsome at time—is a meditation on 
the grace of vocation and the mercy of God combined. Several Ger- 
man scientists collaborated with missionaries in this part of the exhibit, 
consequently the collection is a remarkable one of its kind. 


Finally there is the Hall of Statistics, a section of the Vatican 
Museum which has been turned over to the Exhibit to provide room, 
and now is itself overcrowded. Here, for the entire length of the hall— 
about a small city block in extent—walls and partitions are filled with 
pictures, and charts of statistics giving the history of the missions in 
cold figures. Here, too, are the replicas of mission cities, that is, of the 
complete plants built by the missionaries when a station is fully devel- 
oped and the funds warrant. Church, schools, work-shops, and the in- 
evitable hospital. Here, too, are the heavier, clumsier exhibits which 
could not be shown to advantage in the other pavilions, objects which 
help to give an idea of the grade of civilization already existing among 
the pagans when the missionaries arrived. One old wooden pump for 
water, with its complicated “machinery” all of wooden shafts, gears, 
etc., will certainly entertain the visitor with a mechanical turn of mind. 
Then there are other models in wood of the churches and Cathedrals 
already erected by the Christian converts in these foreign lands. In 
some cases, Gothic architecture has been introduced into the Orient; 
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in other cases, the missionaries simply took the type of architecture 
found in the region and Christianized it. Some day, when our Occi- 
dental taste has had a surfeit of Byzantine, and Gothic and Romanesque 
and Barocque, we may yet see a Ralph Adams Cram of the Orient 
coming to America to introduce the beautiful type of building found 
in the regions afar; and mayhap, we may even see a fine Catholic church 
in Denver, or St. Louis, or Chicago, or in staid New York, with its 
graceful, and eminently beautiful pagoda tower pointing to the skies 
and surmounted by the cross. If so, this much may be said, such a 
building will not suffer in comparison with the best of the classical 
types. 

For Americans, the climax of the visit is reached in the section set 
aside for the Propagation of the Faith. Here, lately, his Eminence Car- 
dinal van Rossum has had a special chart installed, giving full statistics 
showing the progress of the Church in the United States in the century 
between 1822 and 1922. It is so remarkable that foreign papers have 
commented on it especially; for, thanks to some of our worthy tourists, 
the impression has been spread that America is a Protestant country. 
But figures talk. What a comparison; it is enlightening even for 
Americans. In 1922, 103 dioceses, where there had been but a few; 
17,616,676 Catholics where there had been something over 700,000. 
And the offerings made by Catholics for the work of the missions in 
1922 totals well over a million dollars; this in a land where building of 
church and schools is still being carried on on a large scale. 


The chart is ornamented with striking symbolism. Two hemispheres 
in light blue fill the center of the chart; above is the coat of arms of 
the Holy Father, below the beautiful and significant Seal of the United 
States; between both insignia and between both hemispheres, a Cross 
in gold sends golden rays over the whole world. The significance of 
the entire piece of symbolism is confirmed, rather interpreted by a huge 
and very tasteful decoration next to it, bearing the title, “Crociata Mis- 
sionaria Dei Studenti Cattolici, diffusa in 3000 Scuole et Collegi degli 
Stati Uniti—500,000 membri.” The Mission Crusade! A boy and a 
girl, clad in Academic gowns, are shown upholding the cross, and above 


is the Motto, “The Sacred Heart for the world, and the world for the 
Sacred Heart.” 


Thoughtless Americans might puff up with pride at the sight of this 
display and at the admiring comments made by generous Europeans at 
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sight of it. But the thoughtful American becomes more thoughtful. 
He realizes now more than ever the marvelous blessings God has given 
our country. And he realizes now more than ever the truth of the 
saying, “Of those to whom much is given, much is expected in return.” 
The nation, our nation, youthful among the nations, and therefore 
bearing all the characteristics of youth, the initiative, the inspiring ideal- 
ism, the promise, is expected to take up the Cross and with it the cause 
of civilization and carry it far and wide, into the vast regions where 
millions of souls seeing would see and hearing would hear, were the 
Light and the Word brought to them; where millions of souls, starving, 
would have the Bread of Life broken unto them. 

Leaving the Exhibition, the sensation felt is one of mingled humility 
and exaltation. A foreign missionary told me its value was estimated 
at twenty-five million lire. I laughed at him. The value cannot be 
given in money; for money alone could not assemble such a collection; 
love only, love divine in its origin and its kind could surmount the in- 
describable difficulties that were met and conquered; for this is not a 
mere exhibition; it is a miracle, a new, a modern moral miracle. And 
no one who thinks can pass through its halls and leave its portals with- 
out experiencing spiritual inspiration and intellectual refreshment, with- 
out saying in his heart of hearts, “Surely the finger of God is here.” 








Men and women are often surprised when, after prodigious efforts 
they get in possession of some coveted thing—be it money, power, 
fame, pleasure, or property—to find that they are not much better 
satisfied after all. They do not usually, however, take the right mean- 
ing from that; they usually proceed to chase after some other object, 
only to repeat the experience. 


“When we are guilty of a fault we must never attribute it to some 
physical cause, such as illness or the weather. We must ascribe it to 
our own imperfections, without being discouraged thereby. ‘Occasions 
do not make man frail but show what he is.’”—The Little Flower 


If I were a preacher I should often insist on the necessity of ban- 
ishing irritation. One can only be good in this way. How peaceful 
both with Himself and others was He whom we all ought to imitate. 
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Sell What Thou Hast 


Chapter II. DOCTOR JACK WHITE 
T. Z. Austin, C.Ss.R. 


Doctor White was a native of Toronto. No one knew just why 
he had come to the States; probably he figured that his opportunities 
were better here than in the Dominion. Anyway, his studies brought 
him down. Having finished his course at Toronto, with a term at 
Oxford, England, he came to Chicago and took a position at the 
Emergency Hospital. 

He was a tall man, broadshouldered, well-built—athletic, one would 
have said at first sight. Altogether he made the appearance of a man 
of strong will—to which his dark brown hair, combed back in approved 
fashion, but always tending to stand up straight in front, gave an air of 
impetuosity and temper. His features were not exactly handsome— 
even Mame admitted this in her diary—but there was something domi- 
neering about him. There was a certain hardness also, that seemed 
altogether at variance with his manner when he congratulated Miss 
Gerber. It was coldness and hardness of sheer worldliness. His 
eyes—how fiercely they could burn, till the blueness seemed to grow 
black! 

He was a stark Materialist—much more definitely so than one 
would expect from a man of his years. If he had any faith at any 
time—and I do not believe he ever had—he had lost it all in the course 
of his studies. To him man was flesh and bones, that was all. But 
now he realized something new. He had never wanted anything or 
anyone very badly—but now, this girl! But Mame knew nothing of 
all this. 

Success and reputation had come to him early. Not only had he 
won a wide practice in Chicago, but he was also respected by other 
doctors for his skill and knowledge and was often called upon for 
consultation. And even after he moved to Milwaukee—which he did 
later for obvious reasons—he was called to Chicago at times to per- 
form operations for some of his old clients who still remembered his 
efficiency. 

His parents were wealthy and had given him enough to prevent any 
worry. He did not have to stint himself in any way. Still, he had 
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lived entirely for his profession—so it seemed, at least as far as anyone 
knew—until the concert at the Conservatory when Mame made her bow 
to the musical world. 

Mame often went to the apartments of her friend Lil for re- 
hearsals, chiefly on account of the privacy they could enjoy there; for 
Lil’s husband was generally on duty at night at a hospital. About a 
week after the program at the Conservatory, she was there again to 
rehearse some songs. In the midst of their practice, the door opened 
behind them and in walked Doctor Jack White. Mame gasped in 
surprise. This had been far from her thoughts. At once, however, 
the words came to her: “I hope in the near future to have the pleasure 
of meeting you.” 

Lil welcomed the Doctor cordially and then introduced him to 
Mame. His manner betrayed plainly that this meeting gave him the 
greatest satisfaction. 

“Well, well,” he said, shaking hands with Mame, “this surely gives 
me great pleasure. I’ve been hoping to see and meet you ever since 
you sang so magnificently at the Studio.” 

Mame was somewhat annoyed. Inwardly she blamed Lil for ar- 
ranging this meeting; it was not the first time she had played such a 
trick. But with the slight annoyance was also a certain feeling of 
pleasure. It was so sincere a compliment to her work and it flattered 
her. There was some pride in Mame’s makeup. 

“Now, Lil,” said Mame, “we can’t stop to talk. We have to have 
this practice over with first of all. Doctor White will have to ex- 
cuse us.” 

“Surely,” said the Doctor suavely. “It will be a real pleasure for 
me to sit here and listen to your voice—so long as you have no objec- 
tion. I could ask nothing better. It will be a concert for me for which 
I would be prepared to pay anything.” There was nothing oily about 
his manner. His tone was so sincere that the words which must have 
offended by reason of their flattery, were very acceptable. And Mame 
sang to assure him that she deserved his praise, at least partly. 

When the rehearsal was over, and the advanced hour made Mame 
desirous to leave for home as soon as she could, Doctor White insisted 
on seeing her home. As there was no other escort, she accepted 
courteously. 


“I am sorry that I have to go back to the Hospital so soon,” he 
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said, as they parted at Mame’s home. “I would gladly stay here to see 
more of you. But you probably know from Lil that I am located in 
Chicago. But I hope now that I know you, to see more of you soon, 
Miss Gerber. May I call you up by phone?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mame—just as a matter of courtesy, she 
told herself. “I won’t hear of him again,” she thought—and yet, she 
wished she might. 

She hadn’t long to wait. Only a few days later there was a long 
distance call for Mame, just when the family was at supper. It was 
from the Doctor. 

“Will you make up a party with Fred and Lil and myself,” he was 
asking, “for an auto ride on Decoration Day?” 

“Decoration Day? Sorry,” answered Mame. “I’ve got a students’ 
recital at the Conservatory that evening, I’m afraid I must refuse.” 

“Oh, no you must not,” replied he. “We can bring you back in 
time for that. So you'll come, won’t you?” 

“Then-——in that case,” said Mame, and there was a strange flutter 
in her voice which came from mixed feelings of fear and curiosity and 
pleasure—‘“then, I’ll be glad to go.” She stood there for a while after 
hanging up. “I wonder why I am glad to go?” she mused. 

“Who was that?” asked her father, rousing her from her musings. 

“Only Doctor White,” she answered casually. Mrs. Gerber looked 
up as if pricked. 

“That’s the man who spoke to you the night of the concert, isn’t 
it?” she asked with ill-concealed displeasure. 

“Yes—what of it!” put back Mame with some feeling, as she sat 
down to supper. She was surprised herself at her vehemence. It was 
so decisive there was nothing more to be said. 

(To be Continued.) 


“There are people who make the worst of everything. As for me, 
I do just the contrary. I always see the good side of things, and even 
if my portion be suffering without a glimmer of solace, well, I make 
it my joy.”—The Little Flower. 





The greatest thing for us is the perfection of our own soul; and 
the Saints teach us that this perfection consists in doing our ordinary 
actions well.—Btishop Ullathorne. 








| Catholic Anecdotes 





NOT OBLIGATORY 





Louise Augusta Lechmere, an illustrious English convert who died 
some years ago, after she had given three of her children to God and 
had herself led a life of charity and holiness, even in illness always 
tried to remain faithful to the practice of assisting at Mass daily. 
When crippled with rheumatism and scarcely able to walk, it naturally 
cost her a great deal of pain and discomfort. 

Her daughter, a Carmelite Sister, reminded her that there was no 
obligation to assist at Mass daily. She tells the result. 

“T reminded her one day,” says the Sister, “that daily Mass is not 
obligatory.” 

“T know that,” she replied, “but I cannot understand how people 
can lightly dispense themselves from hearing Mass. I own that it 
saddens me to see so many young girls nowadays deprive themselves 
of daily Mass for the merest trifles. Holy Mass is the summary of all 
graces. Our Lord could not do more for us, but He is forgotten. 
Time can be found for anything except for Mass. My heart aches when 
I think of it, and it revolts me to hear people express astonishment 
that one should attend Mass daily.” 


THE MORE WE GIVE THE MORE WE RECEIVE 





In his book “True Spiritualism” Father de Heredia tells the fol- 
lowing beautiful and instructive legend: 

The story is told of a beggar, who, seeking alms, went from door 
to door in the village, but asked in vain. And then he betook himself 
to the desert. All day long he wandered up and down the low sand 
hills waiting for some rich traveler or caravan that might take pity 
on his wretchedness. But again his quest was in vain. 

Then at sunset, as he was returning to the village, he saw suddenly, 
in the low level light, a man riding along on a stately white camel. 
He hurried across the sands and as he drew near the traveler, he 
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perceived, from the insignia on the harness and the rich trappings, 
that the rider, although he was alone, was a prince. 

He approached the prince and begged for an alms. His expecta- 
tions were great, and he waited the prince’s reply with trepidation. 

“Dear beggar,” said the prince, stopping his camel, “it is I who 
must beg from you. Will you give me a shell full of water, for I am 
very thirsty?” 

The beggar was disappointed. So he took from his shells the very 
smallest and filled it with water. 

The prince took the beggar’s small offering and rode away. Re- 
gretting the loss of the tiny shell he had given, the beggar stood motion- 
less and watched the white camel and its rider disappear over the low 
desert stretches into the town. 

But that night when he returned to his hut at the outskirts of the 
village, he saw something glimmering in a basket on the floor. He 
bent down eagerly and lifted up the gleaming object. It was the 
tiny shell he had given the prince, and it was filled with sands of gold. 
Then, indeed, did the beggar grieve that he had not given to the prince 
the largest of his shells. 


NOT INFALLIBLE IN ALL THINGS 





Pope Leo XIII was gravity and sternness itself. On one occasion, 
however, he laughed heartily. 

Archbishop Murphy of Hobart, Tasmania, visited Rome, at the 
. age of seventy-nine, and was received in private audience by the great 
Pope Leo who held the aged prelate in high esteem. When saying 
farewell, the Holy Father, already an old man himself, remarked: 

“Well, my dear brother, I suppose this is our last meeting in this 
world.” 

Five years passed and again Bishop Murphy made his official visit 
to the Holy See and presented himself at the Vatican, as lively and 
vigorous as before. He reminded the Pope of his words on his pre- 
vious visit, and added smilingly: 

“So you see, Your Holiness, you are not infallible after all!” 

It was then Pope Leo laughed. 


Guard your thoughts; your thoughts are heard in heaven. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


OUR HEART’S TRUE LOVE 








We are given hearts with which to love. 

But love must be fed on love. 

Where can we find love constant enough to satisfy the insatiable 
hunger of our own hearts for love—to love and be loved? 

Where can we find love big and noble enough to focus all the 
capacity of our hearts for love—to love and be loved? 

Where can we find love sweet and compelling enough to give con- 
stant direction to the restless seeking of our hearts for love—to love 
and be loved? 

The answer, eloquently put by St. Augustine: “Our hearts are 
made for Thee, O Lord; and they will not rest until they rest in Thee.” 


OUR LOVE’S TRUE HOME 





But we cannot love an abstraction; we need the warmth and pres- 
ence of a human heart to keep our love aglow. God knew this, so 
He took to Himself a heart of flesh. He filled that heart with in- 
finite love, and proved that love by mighty deeds. And His love was 
such that He could not leave us. 

You will find that heart, today, in a thousand places. You will 
not see its throbbing, you will not see its scars. You will not count 
its pulsings, you will not hear its sighs. It is hid from your eyes, but 
your faith finds it, sure, close veiled in a Wafer in our sanctuaries. 


GOING TO THE SOURCE 





Father Champagnat, the pious founder of the Little Brothers of 
Mary, an order of teaching brothers, during his whole life gave evi- 
dence of the tenderest devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. He used to lament over the forgetfulness shown 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ ever present in our churches. 
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“Nothing afflicts the divine Heart so much,” he would say, “as 
our ingratitude for such a favor and our indifference about visiting 
Him. Ah! if we but knew of what profit to us are our visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, we should be perpetually prostrate before the 
altars.” 

His advice on this subject was eminently practical. He said one 
day to the members of his community : 

“It is Holy Mass, Communion, the visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
—in a word the Blessed Eucharist, that is the source of grace, that is 
the first and most necessary of all devotions, the one which brings us 
the most consolation. Oh! how I pity those who do not understand 
this truth.” 


DISRESPECT FOR LAW 





That serious-minded men in every profession, are growing more 
or less alarmed over the tendencies manifested in the moral and civil 
life of our country, cannot be gainsaid. Educators, judges, philap- 
thropists and priests—men capable of judging in this matter, have time 
and again of late, spoken of disrespect for law as a nation-wide mani- 
festation and a national menace. 

Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, in an address on American 
Ideals, finds one reason in a growing disrespect for political power, 
which is probably due in no small way to our modern political methods. 

“If there is one danger we in American are meeting day by day,” 
he said, “it is the disrespect men have for political position. After 
all, we are ruled by the laws our men in public life make, and it is a 
difficult thing to find capable men for this service. Our young men of 
power, capability and energy are turning aside and avoiding the dif- 
ficulties and labor of making laws to govern and rule us. They do not 
regard the obligation with the same reverence as did our fathers.” 

Judge Wilkerson, Federal district judge, at a recent meeting of the 
American Law Institute at Washington, lays some blame on the mem- 
bers of the Bar. After declaring that we now face a “spirit of in- 
difference to law,” he said: 

“Many factors have contributed to this result. One of the most 
important has been the attitude of members of the Bar. Too fre- 
quently they have forgotten their position as chosen members of the 
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law, and have devoted their energies and talents to evading and 
thwarting it. It is not a pleasant record; it is one of the darkest 
pages in the history of our profession.” 

But as Archbishop Hanna points out, the individual’s attitude to- 
ward law must be corrected, if we want to remedy the evil. 

“Tf every man is a king in a democracy, he is still responsible to 
God and his fellowmen. Then it follows that he must always be sub- 
ject, obedient to laws and those we elect to our high offices must be 
regarded seriously.” 


_— 


THE SAINT OF THE LITTLE WAY 





On May 17th, the Little Flower was cononized. Henceforth, she 
is St. Teresa of Lisieux; but always she will be to every Catholic 
heart, what she herself preferred to be called “The Little Flower.” 

What one admires in her life is her absolute unselfishness. 

“From the time I was three years old,” she could say of herself, 
“T never refused anything to God.” 

Her whole life is a continuous story of praying and doing good 
for others. Even suffering, far from drawing attention to herself in 
idle self-pity, or complaining—is turned into a means of helping 
others: it was offered to God for the missionaries or the wayward. 

And her heaven? She could not even conceive that except in 
terms of doing good for others. “I shall spend my heaven,” she says, 
“doing good on earth.” 

One cannot come away from the reading of her life without feel- 
ing: “There was a happy life!” Unselfishness was its keynote. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER 





A girl of 15 turned away from the busy and noisy ways of the 
world. That was in 1888. 

Few knew her; few cared about her; few stopped to think of her 
action in entering the strict enclosure of Carmel. The few wondered 
perhaps why a girl of good family with a splendid future before her 
should do such a thing. 

A Carmelite’s life is not easy; it is hard for flesh and blood. A 
Carmelite never tastes meat; fasts almost half the year; wears only 
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rough rope sandals and harsh garments next her flesh; she rises at 
midnight to chant the office; her day is spent in serving God by silence, 
prayer and manual work; she sleeps upon straw spread on planks; 
her home is behind iron bars. No one sees her; she is unknown— 
even her name is cast aside and a new one given her. 

Yet this fifteen year old girl chose this life—desired it, longed for 
it. And when she was refused admission because of her tender years, 
she stormed heaven and moved every power on earth to open the gates 
of Carmel. 

At last she succeeded. About nine years she lived, hidden and un- 
known, as a Carmelite. When she died in 1896, at the age of 24, she 
was laid to rest in the humble village cemetery. 

What can a little girl do in this immense world—hidden away from 
sight of all? 

Ask the thousands who since, have knelt at her shrine; ask the 
hundreds of thousands who have read her life; ask the millions who 
have her picture hanging from the walls of their homes; ask the 
millions who in all parts of the world, whisper her name in confident 
petition amid suffering and pain, amid want and desolation; amid 
trial and temptation—and are blessed. 

From pole to pole, from ocean to ocean, her name is known and 
her life has become an inspiration. Why? Because she lived for one 
ambition only—expressed in her own words on her first communion 
day: 

“T love Thee, my lord! I give myself to Thee forever.” 

And a world that boasts only of achievement and drowns deeper 
feelings in noise and bustle and activity, bows down today before this 
childlike, innocent, humble soul, Therese of Lisieux, the Little Flower. 

Because her life was a song of love for God. 


THE SHAME OF AMERICA 





It was the so-called Reformers of the XVI century who did away 
with the sacramental character of Christian marriage; they began with 
a divorce in England and with bigamy in Germany. It was sowing 
the whirlwind. It seems to have come. 


Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, professor of Sociology at the University 
of Missouri, commenting on recent divorce statistics in the United 
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States according to which there is one divorce to about every seven 
marriages, says: 

“In Switzerland, where divorce is as easy to obtain as in the United 
States, there is only one divorce to every sixteen marriages. In other 
countries, the divorce ratio is still lower. In France, there is one di- 
vorce to twenty-one marriages; in Denmark, one to twenty-two; 
in Germany, one to twenty-four; in New Zealand, one to twenty-four; 
in Norway, one to thirty; in Sweden, one to thirty-three; in Great 
Britain, one to ninety-six; while our neighbor, Canada, has only one 
divorce to every 161 marriages. 


“Even Pagan Japan had, in 1919,” continues Dr. Ellwood, “a lower 
divorce rate than the United States, for it had only one divorce to 
every eight marriages....... America has more divorces in a single 
year, in proportion to its population, than has such a pagan country 
as Japan, and more than all the rest of the Christian civilized nations 
put together.” 

If we understand at all the meaning of one divorce to every seven 
marriages, we shall realize how far our country has gone toward the 


shame of polygamy, and how close it is to promiscuity and its dangers 
to the nation. We shall die out. 


WHAT DOES IT SIGNIFY? 





First Scene: The gang-plank of the “Berengaria” about to depart 
for Europe. Jack Dempsey, the prize fighter, on his way to fill a 
number of vaudeville engagements in France and Germany. Crowds 
of newspaper reporters, messengers bearing gifts, a brass band and 
such throngs of people that police had to be called to keep order—all 


gathered to see Mr. Jack Dempsey off—to fill a number of vaudeville 
engagements in Europe. 


Second Scene: The same time and the same place. Dr. Gardner, 
President of Johns Hopkins University, on his way to Europe to rep- 
resent an association of colleges and learned societies at the com- 
memoration of the founding of the University of Pavia in the year 
825. But no one took notice of him. 


What is important, one might ask, in the mind of the newspapers 
and of the average American who buys them? 
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Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PICTURE 
P. GeIeRMANN, C.Ss.R. 


During the Turkish conquest of Eastern Europe (1341-1453) 
many Catholics sought refuge in Italy. Among them was an Italian 
merchant who came to Rome from the Island of Crete about the time 
Columbus discovered America. This merchant brought with him the 
Miraculous Image of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. After having 
been publicly venerated in the East, this picture was solemnly en- 
throned in the Church of St. Matthew, March 27, 1499. Though the 
glory of this picture was obscured at times since then, its subsequent 
history has been definitely recorded down to our day. 

Many causes united to obscure the early history of the Picture of 
our Lady of Perpetual Help. Among these we may mention the 
Iconoclast heresy in the eighth century ; the Greek Schism in the ninth 
century; and the Turkish Conquest of Eastern Europe in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. It is said that valuable documents, 
recording the early history of the Picture, are preserved in the Vatican 
library. Until these will be forced to reveal their secret, the question, 
“Where did the Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help originate?” 
will receive no final answer. While awaiting this answer, clients of 
Mary may form a reasonable conjecture of the antiquity of the picture 
by reviewing the development of Byzantine Art, and determining for 
themselves the period to which the Picture of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help belongs. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian era the Roman 
persecutions rendered the development of religious art difficult—if 
not impossible. In consequence the cross and the crucifix were the 
ordinary symbols of Catholic faith and devotion during that period. 
Some pictures of Our Lady were produced during this age. They 
represent Mary as the Great Intercessor, praying with uplifted hands 
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or kneeling in adoration before the Divine Infant. After the formal 
establishment of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire in 
313, the popular expression of Catholic Faith and devotion became 
the pictures of Christ Triumphant, either rising from the grave or 
ascending into heaven, and of Mary the Great Intercessor. 

The erection and decoration of many Churches at this time gave 
an impetus to religious art. Under the fostering influence of Church 
and State the Byzentine School of painting developed in Constanti- 
nople during this period. Being realistic in its method, the Byzantine 
School sought to convey a religious truth rather than to give a charm- 
ing picture of Christ and His Blessed Mother. To express their 
heavenly glory it represents Christ Triumphant and Mary, the Great 
Intercessor, with golden background and with golden markings on 
their garments instead of shaded folds. Where angels were intro- 
duced it expressed their spirit nature by representing them with the 
upper parts of human bodies supported on one or two wings. 

(To be Continued.) 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


“A Redemptorist Father thanks our dear Mother of Perpetual 
Help for preserving his life after a most serious operation.” 


Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I want to thank you publicly, 
and also the Most Sacred Heart for my recovery from an illness.” 


“Dear Father: The enclosed check is a thanksgiving offering to 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help for favors granted since the last public 
Novena. If agreeable to you, would like the same to be used for the 
education of students studying for the priesthood.”—K. G. C. 


EVEN THEY 


President Calles of Mexico is at the head of a government that 
is hostile to the Church and especially to religious orders. The poor 


Mexican people, if he can help it, shall have no religious education. 
Alice Calles, his fourteen year old daughter, is a pupil at the 


Academy of Our Lady of Peace, at San Diego—an Academy conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Strange, isn’t it? They know what is good. 






























| Catholic Events 


One of the most splendid ceremonies Rome has seen in many years 
was the canonization of Sister Teresa, Carmelite Nun of Lisieux, gen- 
erally known as the Little Flower. The canonization took place on May 
17. There were present to honor the virtues of the little nun 34 mem- 
bers of the College of Cardinals; 200 members of the Catholic Episco- 
pate, representing many countries throughout the world; 21 members 
of the various royal families of Europe; and a multitude estimated at 
60,000 persons. 

A custom, unused since the taking of Rome from the Pope in 1870, 
was resumed on this occasion. The outside of the Basilica of St. Peter 
was brilliantly illuminated. Five thousand large lanterns and 2,500 
torches, replicas of those used in former times and specially recon- 
structed for the purpose, were employed in the illumination. 

All traffic was barred from the Vatican quarter during the illumina- 
tion and it is estimated that 80,000 persons congregated there to watch. 
There were many spontaneous demonstrations of loyalty to the Pope. 

* * 


A report from China says that thousands of members of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in the city of Harbin are coming back to the Catholic 
Church under the leadership of Father Koronin. Father Koronin was 
a priest in the Russian Orthodox Church for 48 years and is now said 
to have made his submission to Rome. 

* * * 

On May 15, the Brothers of the Christian Schools celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of their foundation by St. John Baptist de 
la Salle. St. John Baptist de la Salle was born in 1651, at Rheims, 
France, and died in 1729. His record reads as follows: ‘He was the 
author of the first manual of pedagogy and the originator of the simul- 
taneous method of instruction—the method used in public and private 
schools today, whereby pupils of the same grade are taught collectively 
instead of individually. De la Salle was the originator of primary 
schools properly so called. The first normal school was established by 
him. He originated the first technical school, the first school of design, 
the first boarding school, the first academy, the first reformatory and 
the first Sunday school. His Congregation of Brothers numbers now 
18,000, dispersed among 1,531 schools in the various parts of the world. 
The admirable quality of their work can be judged by the eminence 
and loyalty of so many of their former pupils.” 

* * * 


Among the deaths this month were those of several men prominent 
in Church and science. Rev. John Hungerford Pollen, S. J., died April 
28. His life was devoted to historical research and writing. His 
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special subjects were the History of the English Province of the Society 

of Jesus and the lives of the English Martyrs. In both he became an 

authority. He wrote a long line of books, contributed many authorita- 

tive articles to the Catholic Encyclopedia and was a tireless writer of 

pamphlets and magazine articles. 
* * 

The Rev. Aloysius Laurence Cortie, S. J., director of the Stony- 
hurst Observatory, and a world authority on astronomy, died on May 
16, at the age of sixty-six years. He was named a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1891, and served on the Council. He was 
Director of the Solar section of the British Astronomical Association 
from 1900-1910, and had been President of the Manchester Astronomi- 
cal Society and vice-president of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. 
He directed an expedition to observe the total eclipse at Vinaroz, Spain, 
in 1905, and the government expeditions to the Tonga Islands-in 1911, 
and to Hernosand, in Sweden, in 1914. He was the author of many 
works on astronomy and had lectured widely throughout England. 

* * * 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. Burke, director general of the Catholic 
Board for Mission Work among the Colored People, died on May 7, 
at the age of seventy-three. Msgr. Burke had been head of the Colored 
Mission Board for eighteen years. He was generally known as the 
“Apostle of the Negroes.” 

In 1882 the question came up of having a separate church for the 
Colored Catholics of New York. Cardinal McCloskey sought a young 
man of great zeal to take up the work. Father Burke, just four years 
a priest, volunteered. Under his guidance the Church of St. Benedict 
the Moor was opened. While pastor of this Church, he noticed that 
there were only six colored children in the Catholic homes and orphan 
asylums of New York, while thousands, perhaps, were cluttering the 
city streets, without food or shelter. He, therefore, in 1886 established 
St. Benedict’s Home for Destitute Colored Children. He started in an 
old residence, with four Dominican Sisters and forty colored children 
gathered in from the streets. 

* * * 

Word has been received from Rome that Rt. Rev. Msgr. John F. 
Noll, of Huntington, Ind., has been appointed Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
to be successor to the late Rt. Rev. Herman Joseph Alerding. 

Msgr. Noll was born in Ft. Wayne. He is a voluminous writer. 
But he is known chiefly, through the whole United States, as the editor 
of the “Sunday Visitor,” which is distributed at the church doors in 
every State in the Union and is read by approximately 3,000,000 people 
every Sunday. 

It was in 1912, while Msgr. Noll was pastor of St. Mary’s, Hunt- 
ington, that he conceived the idea of a one-cent paper for distribution 
at the church door. In that year a great anti-Catholic drive began, and 
Father Noll thought there was no better way to combat it than to put 
in the hands of Catholics a ready answer to the charges brought against 
their faith. This was the genesis of “The Sunday Visitor.” 
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A report from Rome states that the Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, 
Bishop of Indianapolis since 1892, has been promoted to the Arch- 
iepiscopal See of Cincinnati by Pope Pius XI. The same report says 
that Rt. Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., Bishop of Duluth, has been 
transferred to Indianapolis. 

* * 

William Green, successor to Samuel Gompers as head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in an address delivered at Milwaukee, Wis., 
paid a glowing tribute to the great Encyclical on the Condition of Labor 
of Pope Leo XIII. Hesaid: “In the remarkable encyclical letter which 
Pope Leo XIII issued on the Condition of Labor, he showed a concept 
and understanding of his subject so thorough, penetrating, and far- 
reaching, that it embodies every phase of the principles of social justice, 
and is as pertinent today as when it was written thirty-five years ago.” 

* * * 


Defeating 200,000 other contestants, Robert Krumholtz, Catholic 
high school student of Springfield, Ohio, who plans to study for the 
priesthood, has won first place, with a prize of $750, in the American 
Legion’s nation-wide essay contest. 

Announcement of the results has just been made by the National 
Americanism Commission of the Legion which conducted the contest. 
High school students from every part of the country competed, and a 
huge number of essays was received. “Why Communism is a Menace 
to Americanism” was the subject of the essay contest. 

Es * * 

A Catholic lad of 16, who is the uncomplaining support of a family 
of eight, has been added to Philadelphia’s roll of boy heroes. Last 
week he was awarded a medal and before an audience of thousands was 
pronounced by Mayor Kendrick as “Philadelphia’s most distinguished 
boy citizen. 

He is Frank Norton, who works daily at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, and turns over his earnings to his mother that she, his father 
and five other children may live. The father has for many months 
been too ill to work. The honor awarded was the annual Boy Award 
Medal, regarded as a citation for distinguished service to home, city 
and nation. 

* * * 

High praise for the parochial schools and the boys trained therein, 
is expressed in a letter addressed to his Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty 
of Philadelphia, by Alexander Colville, Jr., president of the Boy Week 
Committee, in charge of its recent celebrations. Mr. Colville wrote: 

“Permit me to extend to you my heartfelt thanks for the co-opera- 
tion given the Boy Week Committee by the parochial schools of Phila- 
delphia. If it were possible, I feel that the schools in the parade made 
a more lasting impression than ever during the past celebrations, and 
the remarkable fact that, in the boys recognized in the leading awards, 
by far the greater number of these boys were under your jurisdiction. 
This in itself speaks volumes for the kindness and co-operation of those 
in charge of the schools.” 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian,”” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Could you tell me whether the Epis- 
copalians believe in purgatory; I know 
some Episcopalians who pray for the 
dead and others who say there is no 
purgatory. 

No doubt, there are some individual 
Episcopalians, who believe in purga- 
tory, but what the Episcopal church as 
a church believes with regard to a 
certain doctrine is often impossible to 
decide. Some believe in purgatory and 
some do not; some believe in the Real 
Presence of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament and some do not and so on 
with the other doctrines. Their own 
recognized spokesmen do not agree 
among themselves and hence there is 
hopeless confusion in their doctrine 
and a great diversity of teaching and 
practice in different localities. But I 
think that one would be safe in saying 
that the Episcopal church as a church 
can hardly be considered as believing 
in the existence of purgatory as Cath- 
olics believe in it. 

When the scapular medal is blessed 
for a particular person, must that per- 
son be present when the medal is 
blessed? 

No. 

Would Catholic students attending 
the public high school in a small town, 
be allowed to eat meat at a public ban- 
auet held for the students on Friday, 
if the date cannot be changed and they 
cannot very well stay away? Could 
they get a dispensation for the occa- 
ston? 

It belongs to the local pastor to de- 
cide whether the reasons are suffi- 
ciently serious to justify a dispensa- 
tion in a particular case and also 
whether there can be removed the 
scandal, which would most likely re- 
sult if Catholics are seen publicly eat- 
ing meat on Friday. The fact that 
these students are not allowed to eat 
meat on Friday would not necessarily 
mean that they would have to absent 
themselves from the  class-banquet. 


Many prominent Catholic men and 
women are often confronted with the 
same problem and they solve the diffi- 
culty by letting the meat alone and eat- 
ing of the other food, that as a rule, 
is plentifully served on such occa- 
sions, 

What are some of the reasons that 
would justify a girl in breaking her 
engagement to be married, if the 
young man does not wish to free her? 

First of all, it might be well to men- 
tion that the engagement has no bind- 
ing force in conscience, unless it was 
drawn up in writing, signed by both 
parties and also, either by the pastor 
of the place, where it was entered into, 
or the Bishop or at least by two other 
witnesses. Accordingly if the engage- 
ment was not drawn up in writing and 
signed, the girl has no obligation in 
conscience to marry the man. How- 
ever, if the engagement was contracted 
in accordance with the formalities re- 
quired by the church law, the girl is 
bound in conscience to marry the man 
unless the contract is dissolved by 
mutual consent or there is present a 
sufficient reason to justify her in not 
fulfilling her part of the contract. 
Such reasons would be, for instance, 
some obstacle would arise to make the 
marriage unlawful or impossible; 
some subsequent notable change in the 
respective parties, or the discovery of 
a grave defect, which, if it were 
known before, would have prevented 
the engagement; a dispensation from 
the proper authorities; entrance into a 
more perfect state of life, for example 
entrance into a religious order. 

Has Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque been canonized, the saint to 
whom the Sacred Heart appeared and 
gave the promises attached to the 
keeping of the nine First Fridays? 

Yes. She was canonized in 1920 by 
Pope Benedict XV and hence she is 
now called Saint Margaret Mary 
Alacoque. 


























Spiritism—Facts and Frauds. By 
Rev. Simon A. Blackmore, S.J. Pub- 


lished by Benziger Brothers. Price 
$2.90 net. 

The great vogue that Spiritism and 
all it implies enjoyed towards the end 
and immediately after the Great War 
has considerably died down. At least 
we do not hear so much about it at 
present. Whether or not it is still 
being practised as much as before, we 
are hardly in a position to determine. 
The time is ripe, therefore, for a calm, 
solid, and scholarly review of the 
whole matter such as Father Black- 
more presents to us. 

The outstanding feature of this 
book is the thoroughness with which 
the whole subject is discussed. No 
important point that might throw light 
on the subject is overlooked or treated 
without the attention it deserves. Nor 
has the writer failed to give his read- 
ers the benefit of his vast reading and 
study of the very best literature on 
Spiritism; document after document is 
quoted. Hence the reader is in a posi- 
tion to form his own conclusions. 

Thy Kingdom Come. Series II. By 
Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Published by 
Benziger Brothers. Price 30 cents 
net, 

A short series of thoughts to be 
read under the chancel light, bearing 
the Master’s message of love to hearts 
way-worn and weary. We are confi- 
dent they will be read with profit 
either before or after Holy Commun- 
ion and at visits to the Eucharistic 
King. 

With the Church. By Mother Mary 
Loyola. Published by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. Price $3.00 net. 

The title chosen for this latest book 
by Mother Loyola might well be made 
a motto for Catholic life. To be in 
touch “with the Church” in our striv- 
ings for spiritual progress means that 
we are on the safe solid road that 
leads to God. In her book Mother 
Loyola proffers her aid towards the 
accomplishment of this laudable pur- 
pose. 


The book, as Father Thurston, S.J., 
notes in the preface, does not pretend 
to give a systematic comentary upon 
the offices, lessons, and prayers of the 
liturgical year. It is rather a collec- 
tion of thoughts suggested by the dif- 
ferent phases of the mind of the 
Church, as her sacred seasons recur 
in due order. The chapters are dis- 
connected, and reflect something of the 
writer’s mood. We have here only 
Part I, covering the period from Ad- 
vent to the Ascension. 

Talks with Our Daughters. By Sis- 


ter M. Eleanore, C. S. C., Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers. Price, 
cloth, $1.25 net. 

As an experienced teacher and 


friend of girls, Sister Eleanore knows 
that they readily respond to an appeal 
to their spirituality and idealism. Ac- 
cordingly she undertakes to develop 
for them the two great commands of. 
Christian living—the love of God and 
the love of neighbor. This she does 
in a series of interesting and instruc- 
tive talks, whose burden is: “Here is 
beauty. Take it into your heart if 
you wish.” 

Boy. By Inez Specking. Published 
by Benziger Brothers. Price $1.25 net. 

It seems we are to learn all about 
the members of the Maanel family. 
First we had the life-story of “Missy” 
from the age of four to twenty (see 
the Liguorian for December, 1924). 
And now it is the turn of “Boy”—the 
eldest of the Maanel children. As you 
surely enjoyed the doings of Missy, 
you can feel confident you will find 
the adventures of Boy no less interest- 
ing. boy he is in the truest sense 
of the word—with all the virtues and 
faults of a boy. You wil enjoy many 
a laugh at his expense, especially about 
the history of his affairs of heart. He 
himself laughingly recounted them the 
very day before he led “the only one” 
to the altar. 

Still we cannot help wondering why 
the members of so thorough-going a 
Catholic family seem unaware of the 
existence of Catholic Universities. 
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Lucid Intervals 





An Oregon man was trying to sell a 
horse. The animal was_ broken 
winded but sleek. The owner trotted 
him around for inspection and, bring- 
ing him back to the prospect, he 
stroked the horse’s back and remarked, 

“Hasn’t he a lovely coat?” 

The prospect removed his pipe and 
said, as he looked at the heaving flanks 
of the animal: “Yeah, his coat’s all 
right, but I don’t like his pants.” 


“Miss Squadswright, your work 
seems to me to be very perfunctory.” 

“Dear me, I’ve been here a month, 
and that’s the first word of apprecia- 
tion anyone’s spoken to me.” 


“I expect Miss Taffeta will make her 
appearance presently.” 

“Take a seat—she’s upstairs making 
it now.” 


“Oh, hubby, I’m madly in love with 
that fur coat!” 

“Then come away—or I shall be 
jealous!” 


“You might as well admit you were 
scared to death, and really don’t know 
whether it was a taxi, or something 
resembling a taxi that ran into you.” 

“Well, then may I say that I was 
forcibly struck by the resemblance?” 


“Yes, we've rather an_ eventful 
family history. Grandpa, for instance, 
got killed in a feud.” 

“*At’s tough—keep out of those 
cheap machines, ’at’s what I always 
Say.” 


Two colored men were standing on 
the corner discussing family trees. 

“Yes, suh, man,” said Ambrose. “I 
can trace my relations back to a 
family tree.” 

“Chase ’em back to a family tree,” 
said Mose. 

“Naw, man, trace ’em, trace *em— 
get me?” 

Well, they ain’t but two kinds of 


things dat live in trees, birds and 
monkeys, and you sho’ ain’t got no 
feathers on you.” 





Insurance Agent—One moment, sir, 
before I fill in your application. What 
make of car do you drive? 

Client—I don’t drive any. 

Insurance Agent—Sorry, but our 
company no longer insures pedestrians. 


“Gosh! The way these motor acci- 
dents are knocking them off makes me 
wonder.” 

“Wonder what.” 

“Well, they say that every day will 
be Sunday bye and bye.” 


Judge—You are charged with run- 
ning down a policeman. What have 
you to say for yourself? 

Motorist—I didn’t know he was an 
officer, your honor, I thought he was 
just a pedestrian—New York Sun. 


Diogenes was wandering aimlessly 
around town with his lantern. 

“Still looking for an honest man?” 
sarcastically inquired a cop. 

“No,” he snapped, “for a parking 
place.’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Calhoun Clay was a typical modern 
parent. As he loafed in front of the 
garage a minister stopped and said: 
“Cal, why don’t you go to work?” 

“*Scuse me, sah,’ Cal answered 
with dignity. “Ah’s got eight chillun 
toe support—” 

“Well,” interrupted the minister, 
“you can’t support them by loafing 
here in front of this garage.” 

“*Scuse me, sah,” Cal went on. 
“*Low me ter finish mah remark, sah. 
Wot Ah means ter say is dat Ah’s got 
eight chillun toe support me.” 


Wife—Would you like some nice 
waffles this morning, dear? 

Hub—No, thank you, Helen. They 
look too much like fried cross-word 
puzzle, and I’m fed up on those. 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the 
daily Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be 
offered up by our professed Students for the founders and associate 
founders of Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying 
that the donors are credited with their share of the works per- 
formed by these students after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New 
CO: TD oc.k 6 600660050ceeeneenencanerenees $3,496.46 


Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.). 2,055.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


MN PTET TTT eee eT Or Tere Te ere 497.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St.Alphonsus 
CPU GED hss dxivsscasicdicesaceanedisecnees 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) 2,007.00 


Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis), 
$1,604.69; Burse of St. Cajetan (Single Ladies of Rock Church), 
$2,075.79; Burse of St. Joseph, $643.00; Burse of St. Francis 
Assissi,.$1,007.50; Burse of the Little Flower, $2,931.75; Burse 
of St. Thomas, Apostle, $201.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; 
Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; Burse of St. Anne, $652.00; Burse of 
St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse of the Sacred Heart, $243.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$423.00; Burse of St. Peter, $225.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$2,500.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $15.00; Burse of St. Anthony. 
$3.00; Burse of the Poor Souls, $1.00: Mr. F. Henze Burse, 
$300.00: Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $168.50. 














Books 
The Ideal Gift 














THE CATHOLIC 
TEACHER'S COM- 
PANION 
By F. M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 

Price, $2.75. 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. 
ae. RR. 


Vol. I, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. II, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. III, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. IV, postpaid, $1.00 
Vol. V, postpaid, $1.00 


THE VILLA BY THE 
SEA 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


BOY 


By Inez Specking. 
Price, $1.25. 


BE OF GOOD HEART 


By Rev. J. McSorley. 
Price, postpaid, $1.60. 


MARY ROSE SOPH- 
OMORE 
By Mabel Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


FALSE GODS 
By Will Scarlet. 
Price, $2.00. 


CHILDREN OF THE 
SHADOW 


By Isabel Clarke. 
Price, $2.00. 


FAITH DESMOND’S | 
LAST STAND 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE WONDERFUL 
SACRAMENTS 
By Rev. F. X. Doyle, S. J. 
Price, Cloth, $1.25. 
Paper, $0.25. 


WITH THE CHURCH 


By Mother M. Loyola. 
Price, $3.00. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


ACONOMOWOC 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 








